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BERGSON'S CONCEPTION OF FINALITY. 

TN another study 1 I have dealt with Bergson's conception of 
-*- duration in so far as it directly concerns conscious existence. 
The discussion there was, consequently, largely psychological. 
But when we remember that duration must be predicated of 
reality itself, that "the universe endures," 2 the problem of 
duration presents another aspect, which the former study neg- 
lected. It is with this aspect of the problem of duration that 
we are here concerned . What is the nature of reality as enduring ? 
is the question that we shall here attempt to answer. And with 
this question we are, of course, confronted immediately by the 
problem of finality. 

A partial answer to this question has been furnished by the 
previous study. If reality may be said to endure, then it natur- 
ally follows, since duration is defined only on the basis of conscious 
existence, that the real exists after the analogy of consciousness; 
that is, that the real endures in the same manner in which con- 
sciousness itself endures. Now the preceding study has issued 
in the conclusion that consciousness as enduring is through and 
through teleological, that the experience of duration itself is 
possible only because of the teleological nature of conscious 
experience. Apparently, then, the world as enduring must be 
explained teleologically, and one would naturally pass on to a 
consideration of the nature of the teleology implied in its existence. 

But just here a difficulty meets us. Bergson objects most 
positively to finalism as an explanation of reality. For, he 
urges, finalism logically involves the conclusion that time is not 
predicable of reality; and in his opinion this is, of course, a fatal 
objection to the theory. Reality must be a process before 
which "the portals of the future remain wide open " ; but finalism 
closes these portals and locks them fast. 3 To say that the world- 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. XXIII, pp. 525-539. 

2 Creative Evolution, p. 11; see also pp. 217, 239, 272, etc. 

3 Op. oil., p. 105. 
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process is only the realization of a plan which is eternally present 
in some Absolute Consciousness is to make of the temporal 
series nothing but a sham reproduction of that which, by hypothe- 
sis, is of such a nature that it cannot be reproduced. Like 
mechanism, finality presupposes that 'all is given': in fact, 
finality is just mechanism inverted and involves all the difficulties 
attaching to that theory. The world which it posits is static 
and barren, the most unreal of imaginable worlds. Such is Berg- 
son's objection to teleology, and we must clear the objection 
away before we proceed in our discussion. 

In beginning our consideration of the objection we must note 
carefully what sort of finalism it is that Bergson has in mind here. 
He is frankly thinking of that type of teleology which conceives 
of the world-process as the realization of an exact and predeter- 
mined plan. Finality, we are explicitly told, "says that the 
parts (of the world) have been brought together on a preconceived 
plan with a view to a certain end. In this it likens the labor of 
nature to that of the workman, who also proceeds by the assem- 
blage of parts with a view to the realization of an idea or the 
imitation of a model." 1 Reality, then, as teleological finalism 
conceives it, has a clearly defined and an unchanging end in 
view which it steadily and unswervingly pursues. 

Now the choice, Bergson thinks, is between this conception of 
finalism (if we agree with him in surrendering mechanism as an 
impossible hypothesis) and his own peculiar view of creative 
evolution, which, though a sort of finalism, transcends both 
mechanism and the sort of finality which we have just defined. 
That view is, in brief, this: The world is the expression of one 
principle and so is, in some sense, a harmonious whole. This 
principle, however, is rather behind than before, an impulsion 
rather than an aspiration. Consequently, the harmony in the 
world is not perfect; indeed it exists 'in principle only' and not 
in fact, since there may be as much discord and confusion as 
happens to be necessary in the progressive expansion and differ- 
entiation of this original impulse into various forms. "Thus 
the wind at the street-corner divides into diverging currents 

1 Op. cil„ p. 88; see also pp. 39, 45, 51, 103, 104-105, 127, 223-224, etc. 
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which are all one and the same gust." Such, then, is the finalism 
that we must substitute for teleological finalism, when once 
it is seen that the latter will explain neither time nor the in- 
creasing multiplicity which time implies. 

That teleological finalism, as Bergson defines it, is not a satis- 
factory theory of reality is, it seems to me, what all are compelled 
to admit. It unquestionably does make time unreal. If future 
events are already realized in the eternal consciousness which, 
presumably, entertains as an actual experience the plan of the 
world-process, then it is difficult to see of what significance from 
the standpoint of such a consciousness the successive moments 
of the world-process can be. If this process is merely the repro- 
duction of a predetermined plan, if the 'divine event' which is 
the objective goal of evolution is in very truth already an event, 
if the world is only the exemplification of a model — if such be the 
situation, how can the temporal series be other than a reproduc- 
tion, and an imperfect reproduction, too, of that which is real 
without it? To my mind, it is impossible to reconcile a static 
unchanging reality and a dynamic real world. The only 
conclusion which can consistently be drawn by a theory that 
maintains such a conception of reality, even though reality be 
defined as an experience, would seem to be that the dynamic 
world is, as such, unreal. 1 But if this be so, then we also are 
unreal: our struggles are useless; our moral efforts are vain; 
and the round of hours and days, which to us seems so real, is 
with all its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears — nothing! 

But having repudiated this sort of finalism, we are not neces- 
sarily limited in our choice to the theory of creative evolution 
which Bergson vainly tries to substitute in its place. As we 
have noted above, Bergson assumes that we are compelled to 
choose between this conception and his own theory of the world- 
process as an evolution of an original impetus which constantly 
breaks itself into fragments as it advances. The disjunction, 
however, is a false one. Between these two extremes is another 
conception of finality, which it is the purpose of the present 

1 Cf. Lovejoy, "The Obsolescence of the Eternal," The Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 483 ff. 
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paper to suggest. Before passing on to a statement of this 
third view it is necessary to say a word concerning the basis upon 
which Bergson's disjunction rests. A disclosure of the assump- 
tion which he makes and a criticism of it will aid us in further 
exposition. 

The disjunction in question here is based on the separation 
between will and intellect which underlies Bergson's whole dis- 
cussion of the problem of finality. Once this separation is made, 
the disjunction follows with unmistakable certainty. But if the 
separation can be shown to be a vicious abstraction, then the 
disjunction falls of its own weight and the third view, which it 
overlooks, emerges. It is thus necessary for us to consider 
the matter with some care. 

That Bergson does make a separation between will and intellect 
seems to me unquestionable. Not only does his entire discussion 
of the nature of the vital impulse and its operation in the evo- 
lutionary process tacitly assume this separation; the separation 
is explicitly put and emphasized. "A conduct that is truly our 
own," he tells us, "is that of a will which does not try to counter- 
feit the intellect, and which, remaining itself — that is to say, 
evolving — ripens gradually into acts which the intellect will be 
able to resolve indefinitely into intelligible elements without 
ever reaching its goal. The free act is incommensurable with 
the idea, and its ' rationality ' must be defined by this very in- 
commensurability, which admits the discovery of as much in- 
telligibility within it as we will. Such is the character of our 
own evolution; and such also, without doubt, that of the evolution 
of life." 1 Again, we are informed that consciousness is so con- 
stituted that it necessarily looks behind, and that "this retro- 
spective vision is . . . the natural function of the intellect. . . ." 
But, in order to come into touch with reality, consciousness must 
forego this tendency of the intellect, must detach itself "from 
the already-made and attach itself to the being-made. It needs 
that, turning back on itself and twisting on itself, the faculty of 
seeing should be made to be one with the act of willing. ..." 
In short, the consciousness which is involved in willing is not 

1 Creative Evolution, pp. 47-48. 
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the consciousness involved in intellectual activity; the two 
consciousnesses, or experiences, are so decidedly distinct from 
each other that they cannot exist together, the one is the inverse 
movement of the other. 1 And so the separation is complete. 

Now when once this separation is made our disjunction is 
inevitable. If the will is the dynamic force in the evolution of 
life, which, because of its very nature, the intellect cannot touch, 
if the intellect can secure only superficial views of the process 
which the will initiates and keeps going, then it indubitably 
follows that the process is one of two things : either it is a process 
in which the dynamic force is exclusively a vis a tergo, or it is a 
process which simply fills in an outline in the making of which it 
is in no way concerned — in other words, it is either a creative 
evolution whose unity is an impulsion and nothing more, or it is 
a radical and external finalism. There is no third possibility. 

But that such a separation between will and intellect is per- 
missible is more than questionable. Even a glance at conscious 
experience is sufficient to disclose the fact that the abstract 
separation finds no support there. It needs little introspection 
to see that every act which may be called a voluntary act is 
conditioned, partly at least, by the idea or purpose for which the 
act is performed. Willing is always directed towards some end; 
it always involves the hope of accomplishing something or of 
removing some deficiency, and is never directed towards an 
impalpable void. As we ordinarily use the term, volition implies 
purpose. But in order for a purpose to exist there must be 
intellectual activity. The animal that acts as a result of pure 
instinct could hardly be said to will; it is only the animal that 
is capable of holding an end in view and of passing judgments of 
value upon that end whose action could be called voluntary. 
"When one acts under the control of an ideal or for the accom- 
plishment of a remote end, one is ordinarily said to have performed 
a voluntary act ; when one gives way to a desire of an instinctive 
nature, one is said to have acted on impulse. On the other hand, 
one is said to have acted voluntarily, if the act that corresponds 
to the ideal has been deliberately weighed against the desire, and 

1 Op. cit., pp. 237-238. 
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then the desire has won. In general, voluntary acts are those 
which grow out of a conflict between instincts and ideals, in which 
ideals prevail." 1 But such a conflict is impossible apart from the 
function of the intellect: so much seems obvious. And so will 
would seem always to involve some degree of intellectual activity. 
And, on the other hand, intellectual activity is as closely 
bound up with volition. To have ideas, to entertain ideals 
without willing, is as impossible as to will without an end in 
view. The solution of a mathematical problem involves volition 
as truly as does climbing a tree; and the conclusion reached by 
deliberation in connection with an ethical problem is identical 
with what we call will. Psychologically, reasoning is impossible 
unless some problem presents itself for solution, unless some 
check or hindrance in the flow of experience must be removed. 
And this presupposes volition within experience; for it is absurd 
to say that experience is thwarted, except it be of such a nature 
that it can be thwarted, that is to say, except it be voluntary. 
Ideas always imply some degree of active purpose in terms of 
which they secure their meaning. "A sword is an object that 
you would propose to use, or to regard in one way, while a pen 
is to be used in another; your idea of the object involves the 
memory of the appropriate act. Your idea of your friend differs 
from your idea of your enemy by virtue of your consciousness of 
your different attitude and intended behaviour towards these 
objects. . . . Intelligent ideas, then, belong, so to speak, to 
the motor side of your life rather than to the merely sensory. 
This is what Kant meant by the spontaneity of the understanding. 
To be sure, a true scientific idea is a mental construction supposed 
to correspond with an outer object, or to imitate that object. 
But when we try to define the idea in itself, as a conscious fact, 
our best means is to lay stress upon the sort of will, or active 
meaning, which any idea involves for the mind that forms the 
idea." 2 If, then, it be true that will is in some sense the expression 
of the intellect, it would seem equally true that intellectual 
activity is genuine activity, that reasoning expresses a voluntary 
attitude towards things and persons. 

1 Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology, p. 309. 

a Royce, The World and the Individual, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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But if this conclusion is correct, if it is a true inference from the 
facts of conscious experience, then no separation, no absolute 
separation, between will and intellect can be justified. Our 
loose terminology has led us into rather serious confusion here; 
popular psychology has made an absolute difference where there 
is properly only a difference in point of view, and we are prone to 
fall into the fallacy. But we must guard against it. As Hegel 
long since pointed out, and as many since his day have abundantly 
shown, man is not "on one side thinking and on another side 
willing, as though he had will in one pocket and thought in 
another. Such an idea is vain. The distinction between thought 
and will is only that between a theoretical and a practical relation. 
They are not two separate faculties. The will is a special way of 
thinking; it is thought translating itself into reality; it is the 
impulse of thought to give itself reality." 1 

Returning now from our excursion with the conclusion to which 
it has led us, and directingour attention to the problem in hand, we 
notice that the above disjunction, namely, either a finality that 
consists in the reproduction of an eternally realized plan or a 
finality that is from behind only, falls to the ground. We have 
discovered the possibility, nay, the necessity of another type of 
finality — a finality in which the creation of the ends that operate 
in directing and controlling the evolutionary process is a part 
of the process itself. We pass on now to a consideration of some 
of the details of this point of view. 

At this point in our discussion it is necessary to recall the 
conclusion which was reached in the discussion of duration re- 
ferred to at the beginning of the present paper. There our 
analysis disclosed the fact that conscious experience is teleological. 
It grows by reaching out into the future ; in its development ends 
are always operative. Its development can be explained, 
certainly if the development is to be thought of as in any sense 
organic, only provided the forward-reaching feature of con- 
sciousness be explicitly recognized and emphasized. That we 
may explain the facts of experience, ends of some sort, either in 
the form of clear-cut and definitely defined purposes and aims or 

1 Werke, Bd. VIII, p. 33 (Philosophy of Right, Eng. Trans., p. n). 
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in the form of tendencies which, though at the time unconscious, 
probably result ultimately from such purposes, must be seen to 
be working in and directing it. Apart from this kind of teleology 
there is no sense in saying that experience is a unity, or that it is 
an 'organic whole'; these words are meaningless when applied 
to an ateleological experience. This conclusion our previous 
consideration of the problem of duration has, presumably, 
established. 

Accepting this conclusion then, we may now note the fact that 
the ends which thus control in experience are not static, but are 
changing; fluidity is one of their fundamental characteristics. 
Another fact to be noted is that they change according to law; 
there is some sort of unity and stability in the midst of the flux. 
And we notice, furthermore, that this transformation and the 
continuity within it are necessary. Each of these points demands 
further consideration. 

So far as individual experience is concerned, its fluidity is 
fairly obvious. One need look no farther than one's own con- 
sciousness to discover an illustration of the fact that conscious 
experience consists largely in the acquisition and transformation 
of ends. The ideals of the child are quite different from those 
that are potent in the life of the youth; while those of the youth 
still are markedly different from those which the full-grown 
man entertains. Even when maturity is reached the trans- 
formation and change do not cease; they are more marked in 
some individuals than in others, but they are present in all to 
some degree. This is especially evident in the moral and religious 
consciousness; moral and religious problems are dealt with from 
ever new points of view, and these new points of view are only 
indications of the fact that the ideals which control and unify 
the individual's experience are changing ideals. In the individual 
there is fluidity, not only of the states of consciousness, but also 
of the underlying tendencies that dig the channel, so to speak, in 
which the stream of conscious experience flows. 

In the evolution of conscious experience writ large in human 
history this same fluidity of ends is, if anything, even more 
clearly manifest. It is seen in the constantly changing scientific 
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theories, the varying national ideals, the shifting moral standards, 
and the continuously evolving religious creeds. In the realm of 
science, theory follows theory with such rapidity that those who 
are unacquainted with the fundamental nature of scientific 
method are inclined to feel that, perhaps, there is nothing certain 
after all ; the history of science is a history of changing points of 
view. A nation, which, in one decade, may be aroused to the 
pitch of frenzied enthusiasm over the prospect of war with another 
nation, will, in the next decade, deprecate the thought of war and 
seek long and earnestly for a peaceful solution of international 
disputes. What one generation praises as the highest type of 
character the next looks upon as morally insignificant, or even 
as deserving condemnation. And in the history of religion 
what transformations have not taken place? Even the same 
religion, if it is growing, discloses ever new conceptions of God and 
God's relation to the human race; while among the various 
peoples who have made contributions to the religious conscious- 
ness of the world we find every possible type of religious faith. 
And all of these differences are only the outgrowths from the 
never-ceasing flow of the conscious experience of humanity, 
which entertains and can entertain nothing static. It is just 
through this fluidity of ideals that civilization advances. 

But fluidity is only one side of the story. In order to make the 
picture complete, we must remember that in the midst of the 
flux there is constancy, in the midst of the transformation there 
is direction. Though it changes, consciousness never loses its 
way entirely. The individual experience may wander hither 
and thither in the wildernesses of its environment, and it may 
frequently stand puzzled concerning the way it should take ; but 
the way that it does take finally is always the outgrowth of the 
previous experiences that have created for it its present con- 
trolling ideals. It may be driven by impulses, it may be com- 
pelled by habit, or it may be coaxed by the promise of a brighter 
and better future; but all of these controlling influences, in so 
far as they are truly parts of the individual's conscious experience, 
possess an ideal dimension and are elements within an organic 
whole that manifests a deep-living principle of which they are the 
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expression. Through all his changes, the individual is the 
individual still. And the same fact of continuity is evident in 
the consciousness of history. However great a diversity among 
ideals the history of humanity may disclose, still a thread 
of unity may be traced more or less clearly throughout the 
evolution. No scientific theory breaks with another so suddenly 
but that it can be seen to spring from the same root that nourished 
the other. From the lowest savage to the most highly civilized 
race of men, multitudinous though the ethical differences between 
them surely are, there is, nevertheless, to be found a golden thread 
which binds them together; for, after all, it is not the feeling of 
obligation to one's brother that has changed, but rather the 
answer to the question, Who is my brother? 1 In the last analysis, 
we must say that the ideals of human history are expressions of 
a common principle, and that, despite their diversity, they are in 
some sense one: in the midst of the multiplicity there is a unity, 
in the midst of the fluidity there is a continuity, in the cilivization 
of man. 2 

Thus, both in the individual and in the race, we find that 
conscious experience exhibits an evolution in which the con- 
trolling ideals are continuously changing. Whatever may be 
the nature of these ideals, or ends, whether they be what we call 
conscious purposes or what we call habits, whether again they 
be ends which on the whole make for progress or for retrogression, 
they are in any event subject to constant revision and trans- 
formation. But they do not change in a haphazard and lawless 
manner; through the changes continuity is more or less clearly 
discernible. There are no sudden breaks ; order is present within 
the flux. So much we have already seen to be true ; it now remains 
for us, in our discussion of this phase of the subject, to indicate 
briefly why this should be so. 

The fact of change among ideals is sufficiently accounted for 
when we remember that the will itself, whence these ends ul- 
timately arise, is subject to change. The will is essentially 
dynamic, its very nature is to evolve. To be a willing being is 

1 Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, sections 206 ff. 

2 See Perry, The Moral Economy, pp. 143-144. 
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necessary to a being that exists in time, and existence in time 
presupposes transformation and change. Now the ends that 
control in experience are, as we have argued above, outgrowths 
of the will — the rationalized will. Ends, therefore, must change ; 
if their source is changing they surely cannot be static. Such 
is the nature of conscious experience, at least so far as we human 
beings have conscious experience, that development is a basic 
feature of it; to be conscious is to change. As Professor Baldwin 
says: "It is characteristic of the organization of psychic stuff 
as such to be progressive and selective; to have intentional 
meanings no less than accomplished meanings; to aim at some- 
thing no less than to recognize something: and these are the 
characters of the sort of meaning we call ideal. It is progressively 
embodied, but never completed, in the meaning already fulfilled. 
It selects and intends a fuller realization than that already ac- 
complished. It sets up ends for attainment which are definite 
only so far as they embody insight beyond the present fact." 1 
Consciousness, in so far as it entertains ideal meanings, that is to 
say, in so far as it is voluntary, is just the progressive embodiment 
of those ideal meanings. And when it ceases to be progressive 
it ceases to be consciousness, both in the case of the individual 
and of society. 

The unbroken continuity within this progressive embodiment of 
ends is due to what Wundt has happily termed the law of hetero- 
gony of ends. 2 The individual always wills more than he is 
conscious of; "the effects of the actions extend more or less 
widely beyond the original motives of volition." From these 
overflow effects an impetus is received which results in a trans- 
formation of the original motives; the action when done the 
second time is different from what it was at first, because the 
actual results of the first act have issued in a changed point of 
view. The new ends are instrumental in redefining the old ends, 
the new ideas emerge from the old ideas, and thus the course of 
future conscious experience is determined. The new is always an 
outgrowth of the old ; the old is continuously expanding under the 

1 Thought and Things, Vol. I, pp. 236-237. 

5 The Facts of the Moral Life, pp. 329-331; Outlines of Psychology, English 
translation, 3d edition, pp. 374-375. 
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genial influence of the new. The old is, consequently, never 
merely old, nor is the new ever absolutely novel; rather is our 
experience a series of interacting ends, partly new and partly 
old, every stage of the series being "a necessary preparation for 
that which follows." Thus the development is a continuous one, 
which issues always in the new, which, though an advance on the 
old, is never just something different and unique. And if this 
is true of individual experience, it must hold equally of the social 
consciousness. 

Our conclusion, then, is that the ends operative in conscious 
experience are changing, and that this change is necessary. 
Being constituted as we are, existing as we do within time, 
consciousness for us is essentially a flux and can entertain within 
itself nothing static. Even the ends that control conscious 
development are subject to transformation. But, on the other 
hand, the changes involved in consciousness are not without their 
law. End acts upon end, ideal upon ideal, in such a way that 
the new and the old are organically connected. Such seems to be 
the nature of human conscious experience. 

But if this conclusion be true, then we must insist that it is 
simply contrary to fact to think of conscious experience either as 
growing toward a fixed end or as expanding blindly from an 
original impetus. The concrete evolution of individual and racial 
consciousness exemplifies a process that is neither a creative 
evolution as Bergson defines it, nor yet a mere reproduction of a 
plan or end that is changeless. It exemplifies rather what we 
shall designate as a creative finalism, which falls between these 
two extremes and in which the creation of ends proceeds pari 
passu with the process in which they continuously exert their 
directing and determining influence. As Hobhouse has well 
said: "Man does not stand outside his own growth and plan it. 
He becomes aware of its possibilities as he grows. . . . There is 
here, on the one hand, no distinction between the worker and the 
material. It is the material which does the work. On the other 
hand, the ' material ' is not ' indifferent ' to its destiny. It is out 
of human nature as it is that the conception of the ultimate 
purpose and destiny of man is evolved, and human nature being 
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what it is, this purpose must appeal to it in the end with com- 
pelling force." 1 

Shall we conclude, then, that reality itself is a process of 
creative finalism? If we make the assumption which Bergson 
urges us to make, namely, that conscious experience is a privileged 
case by an analysis of which we may discover the fundamental 
nature of real existence itself, we are forced to answer in the 
affirmative. For neither the radical finalism which Bergson 
criticizes nor the creative evolution which he insists upon would 
seem to hold of conscious experience as we know it; the de- 
velopment of consciousness is a wholly different process. It is a 
process which is thoroughly teleological, though not predictable; 
a process which pushes from within, but also follows the lead of 
its own ideals. Such is indisputably the nature of consciousness, 
if our preceding analysis of the facts is correct ; and such we must 
conclude is the nature of real existence, if we are true to our 
original intention to infer the nature of real existence from the 
facts which the analysis of conscious experience discloses. 

That this conception of reality is not wholly free from objec. 
tions is obvious. There are difficulties involved in it which must 
be cleared away before the position can be regarded as established. 
And the common source of these difficulties is the absolute 
reality of time which the theory logically implies. In the first 
place, to think of reality as changing appears, on the face of it, 
absurd; such a theory would seem to involve the conclusion 
that the real is not yet, that it is to be ever something other than 
it at any moment is. And this (so the objection runs) reduces 
reality to a progressus ad infinitum which the intellect refuses to 
contemplate: it is simply inconceivable. Furthermore, a world 
that is continually changing is apparently a precarious sort of 
world so far as our ethical ideals are concerned. For is not such 
a reality merely the plaything of chance, and can it in any 
sense guarantee that the dearest interests of the human soul 
possess ultimate significance? Indeed, how can the future hold 
any hope, if the past, with all its intellectual and moral mistakes, 
is eternally fixed beyond recall? Such a notion, one is inclined 

1 Mind in Evolution, pp. 399-400. 
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to contend in Mr. Bradley's vigorous phrase, "is as abhorrent to 
our hearts as it should be false in our philosophy." 1 

Anything like an exhaustive discussion of such objections as 
these is, of course, made impossible here by the limits of space. 
And, so far as the main purpose of this paper is concerned, such 
a discussion might be omitted. The paper may be said to have 
attained its chief aim if it has succeeded in indicating to the 
reader wherein Bergson's definition of finality seems to be in 
error and in suggesting another view of teleology which appears 
to be more nearly in keeping with the facts of conscious experience 
than is the theory of creative evolution. However, since such 
objections strike at a vital point and since they imply a misinter- 
pretation of the view of reality which this discussion is designed 
to support, they cannot be passed over without a word. But a 
general observation concerning them must suffice. 

There need be no dispute concerning the inconceivability of an 
infinite progression. It is both unimaginable and unthinkable; 
the attempt to contemplate it exhausts, the effort is too tedious 
to be sustained. And to define the real as such an infinite 
progression is, as Hegel truly urges, to reduce it to 'a wretched 
neither-one-thing-nor-another. ' 2 For if reality is just a bare 
succession of attitudes, so to speak, a string of disconnected 
events, then it is something truly indefinable; the notion is 
absurd. This we may admit at once. And we may admit, 
furthermore, that on the basis of this conception of reality our 
highest spiritual interests are not safeguarded. For such a 
progression is purely a matter of chance variation, and there is no 
semblance of a guarantee as to what direction it shall take in its 
further evolution. And, once more, the past in such a progression 
is irrevocably fixed; what has been is eternal, the realities of the 
various past moments are unchangeably what they are. It is 
true that, on this theory, 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on : nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a word of it. 

1 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 250, note. 

2 Enc, section 94. 
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Even this we must admit. And no one would care to deny that 
such a theory with such dire consequences is 'abhorrent to our 
hearts.' 

But all of these admissions have no bearing whatever upon 
the theory which the present paper would defend. It is true 
that these criticisms hold of the theory of creative evolution; 
this has been suggested in our previous discussion of the problem 
of duration. For creative evolution, as Bergson seems to define 
it, is nothing but an infinite progression without direction, an 
infinite series of adjustments to an impalpable environment 
which, if you once look closely at it, is nothing. And so the 
process is open to all the objections that may be raised against 
the conception of an infinite progression. But the view which 
I have ventured to call that of creative finalism is an altogether 
different conception and stands on an entirely different basis. 
It is a systematic evolution, and not an infinite progression. 
The process is essentially analogous to the development of 
conscious experience. And, as we have seen, consciousness 
grows from within outwards and is, at the same time, teleological 
in its development. Every present is the expression of both 
the past and the future: the directing and controlling ideals 
which are created pari passu in the process itself are organic 
outgrowths of the past, and in these ideals the past finds its 
constant re-definition and re-creation. The process is a unity, 
and the nature of the unity functions throughout. 

Of such a theory of reality as this the objections against an 
infinite progression do not hold. For it is more than a mere string 
or succession of events: it is a system which operates in every 
stage of its growth. It may legitimately be said, therefore, that 
the real is fully expressed at any moment of time, although this 
expression must be conceived of as more than a mere now. In 
this sense reality is always attained, and is not that which merely 
is to be. Nor does this view imply that the past is dead and 
irrevocable, hanging like a weight upon the struggling present. 
Rather is it true that the past is ever operative in the present; 
it is vital there. What the moving finger writes is the moving 
finger itself; there is here no distinction between the agent and 
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the material. Neither can such a process be regarded as subject 

to blind chance. It advances according to the laws which it 

creates as it grows; and so its course is always determinate, 

though not predictable. And if the chief spiritual interests of the 

human race are expressions of the same principle whence emerge 

the laws of the growth of reality itself (and such is the assumption 

which the theory of creative finalism believes to be necessary), 

then these interests are not only safeguarded but also guaranteed 

lasting reality. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
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